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points to my intimate and anxious desire for that

peaceful   settlement   which   we   have   failed   to

secure.

While the war was still in progress Mr. Chamberlain
said that "as soon as it is safe and possible, it will be
the desire of Her Majesty's Government to introduce
these states into the great circle of self-governing
colonies"; and when hostilities were terminated he
went out to South Africa to study the situation for
himself. It was a new departure, for British statesmen
had, with one or two exceptions such as Mr. Walter
Long, been content to rely upon others for their
information regarding the Empire overseas. "I am
come/' said Mr. Chamberlain, on landing in Natal,
"to express on behalf of the King and his Government,
and the people of the motherland, their sympathy
with their kinsmen across the seas; their desire to
understand them better, and their hope for a closer
and more personal intercourse." He felt sure that it
was information gained on the spot which would help
him to solve the questions that were so pressing. "They
are the same questions with which we have long been
familiar at home; but, somehow or other, in the atmo-
sphere of London they appear to be different from what
they are in the atmosphere of South Africa." Some
idea of the extent of Mr. Chamberlain's tour can be
gathered from the fact that he and his wife left England
in November, 1902, and did not return until the
following March, when they had travelled over
16,000 miles.

Everywhere he went he preached conciliation
between British and Boers, but he made it quite clear
that the Government meant to be firm as well as
conciliatory. When he got to Bloemfontein he received